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THE COUNTESS DE VERUE. 


Among the blessings enjoyed under a republican govern- 
ment, one of the most exalted 1s the comparative purity of man- 
ners in the more distinguished members of the state. Men 
sufficiently wise and virtuous to act as free citizens under a free 
government, never confer the generous tribute of public respect 
upon those whose private conduct is a moral reproach to the 
nation. There are, doubtless, errors of principle and of life 
among many of the elevated men in republics; but those un- 
blushing vices which assail humble and domestic happiness with 
impunity in a monarchy, are practised only under the covert of 
secrecy in a commonwealth. What guilty passion dares to de- 
vise and to do in violation of purity and peace, it dares not pro- 
claim in a country where no man is above the authority of law, 
where public sentiment is more powerful than the law, where 
it cherishes innocence and protects weakness, and where the 
young, the susceptible, and the beautiful, are considered too sa- 
cred, too estimable, and too lovely, to become the prey of pas- 
sion without a retribution of society upon the offender—a retri- 
bution which, if it neither vindicates nor restores an unwary 
victim, covers the sacrificer with an odium, hateful as his crime, 
and terrible as his remorse. 

Honour from the heart, bestows power in a commonwealth, 
and the eminence which is acquired by esteem must be held by 
it. If the presumptive dignity and rectitude, which procured 
a man the suffrages and the confidence of his fellow citizens, be 
found wanting in his subsequent actions, not only the senti- 
ments of respect and trust with which he was regarded cease of 
themselves, but everv demonstration of them ceases. The per- 
manent honours of a high unalienable rank, vested in a profli- 
gate man, have a strong tendency to dazzle and seduce the mo- 
ral judgment of his fellow men in respect to his actions; and 
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as their genuine feelings are not permitted by conventional 
practice, to dictate to the language, the deportment, or the pub- 
lic measures of a people towards the sovereign who keeps within 
very wide moral limits, he is without the ordinary check of ge- 
neral opinion in his pursuit and choice of pleasures; and thus 
those pleasures lose their intrinsic character in the esteem of 
minds, by which they are not legitimately influenced, This 
freedom from restraint, which human passions and weakness so 
readily abuses, naturally becomes licentious, and acquires a per- 
verted gracefulness from association ; then, whatever it dares to 
do, others dare to commend and to imitate upon a humbler scale. 
Happy are they who live under political circumstances, in which 
none of the palliations and incitements of vicious indulgence 
acquire superadded power by the force of unblamed, unpunish- 
ed example. 

These reflections were suggested by a genuine story; it pre- 
sented to our mind this fact, that no man in our country could 
enjoy honour and power after committing the crime it records ; 
neither can any one amofg us live in dread of invasion upon his 
heart and his happiness, without the poor redress of beholding 
an unprincipled libertine made as contemptible as he is cruel 
and dissolute. 

Among the distinguished favourites of Victor Amadeus, 
King of Sardinia and Duke of Savoy, was the Count de Verue, 
a young man whose character had in it little of the courtier. 
Perhaps he loved his master principally, because he was secretly 
disgusted with royalty, because like Dioclesian and Charles V. 
he sighed to resign the sceptre, and to indulge himself in retired 
and independent pursuits, and because he communicated his 
weariness of the world, and his desire of a better happiness 
than he had yet tasted, without reserve or distrust to his young 
friend. The confidence of the sov ereign induced a correspond- 
ing degree of freedom im the subject, and he failed not to sug- 
gest many benevolent and enlightened projects, by which the 
King could make his own life more happy in the improvement 
and felicity of his people; but the selfishness of Amadeus was 
little disposed to this counsel; his own personal gratification 
was much nearer to his heart, than any blessings, which an ac- 
tive, vigorous discharge of his high duties could have bestow- 
ed on the nation, and which by the reflection of happiness might 
have become his own. 

From childhood the Count de Verue had been affianced to 
Joanna Baptista, only daughter of the Duke de Luynes, but 
the young couple were not presented to each other till Baptista 
was sixteen, an age when she was considered marriageable. 
Preconcerted matches almost always interdict mutual love, but 
the Count de Verue’s history furnishes an exception. He had 
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expressed no disinclination to the disposers of his fate, when he 
was informed of the reasons why they wished to unite their 
children, he felt none to comply with their mutual desire, he an- 
ticipated no circumstance to create repugnance, and in the joy- 
ous excitement of hope and fancy he impatiently waited for the 
day which should introduce him to his destined bride. The day 
arrived, and the Duke de Luynes presented the young noble- 
man to a fair girl, adorned with all the exterior charms which 
could captivate an ardent and susceptible young man. 

Baptista had been educated by her father’s sister, a widow 
somewhat advanced in years, who had spent her best days ina 
foreign court, the wife of a public minister: the love of cele- 
brity and of artificial society which this lady had imbibed in 
her peculiar mode of lite, was largely instilled into the mexpe- 
rienced Baptista. But Baptista’s ambition had no influence 
upon her manners; the vivacity and arilessness proper to her 
age, together with her natural grace, gave the pre vailing tone 
to her language and her sentiments. She seemed in her beauty 
and her gaiety, to represent the first spring after creation; glad- 
ness was born with her, and her life had glided away without a 
real or imaginary misfortune. Her aunt had dwelt more upon 
her niece’s reception in the world, upon the amusements of a 
court, upon the triumph of beauty, and the homage of gallant 
hearts, than upon the virtues or accomplishments of her intend- 
ed husband, and when Baptista first beheld him in all the attrac- 
tions of a noble demeanour and a charming countenance, her 
imagination was at once recalled from its visions of pageantry 
and splendour, and riveted by her senses to personal and mental 
graces, which were addressed to better and higher sentiments 
than had ever before been developed in her bosom. Surprise, 
timidity, and something like awkwardness, were apparent in her 
first reception of the Count, but a short time fixed the mutual in- 
terest which the occasion excited. The passion of the Count 
derived much of its enthusiasm from an ardent imagination, 
which had never been fascinated by the privileges of rank or 
the favours of fortune. All the poetry of his soul was conse- 
crated to his lovely mistress; he saw in her an “ emanation of 
the all beauteous mind,” a personification of all that blesses and 
adorns the lot of man—she was a gem to display before princes 
and be envied, a flower whose fragrance would be shed over his 
path, when every other flower should have lost its hue and its 
odour,—she would be the crown of his glory, as she was the 
treasure of his inmost soul and his dearest thoughts, he should 
derive from her all his felicity, he would devote to her his 
whole existence. This exalted attachment was expressed in 
every look and action, yet centrolled by that delicacy and re- 
spect, which express alike, tenderness of heart and dignity of 
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mind ; and if Baptista’s sensibility did not exactly accord with 
so refined a pfssign, she felt its persuasiveness, and accepted its 
homage. Th wighes of her lover and the consent of her father, 
soon led her‘to ‘ie altar, and, thence she departed to a beautiful 
retreat of the Count’s a few jeagues from Turin. 

In this happy retirement several months glided away, when 
the Count de Verue received a summons from his royal master 
to appear at court, which he instantly obeyed. The Countess 
did not accompany her husband, the sudden death of her father 
just before this time prevented her ; it was agreed to delay her 
presentation for a short time, and meanwhile she reluctantly 
consented to a separation of a few weeks. ‘The event of intro- 
duction to the gay and unknown world which had once occupied 
so much of the Countess’ thoughts, had become almost a mat- 
ter of indifference to her in the new pleasures which love, and 
reason, and cultivated talent afforded; but the absence of her 
husband, and the presence of her ancient monitress, soon re- 
vived her early anticipations with ee desire; and she 
began to long for her lord’s return and her own consequent re- 
moval, as if both were unreasonably delayed. 

When the Count de Verue returned to court, Victor Amadeus 
was suffering under a fit of philosophical disgust, and he took 
an early occasion to disburden his heart to the Count. “I often 
wish,” said the King addressing his friend, “that I had been 
borp a peasant rather than a prince. There are cares in royal 
state more consuming and incessant than the labourer’s toil. 
Koyalty has a thousand spurious, but few genuine pleasures, 
and its intercourse with men for the most part, is distant, con- 
strained, and unsatisfying—I have a wife, and children, but I 
cannot love my wife—I never loved her—she deserves my es- 
teem—she has it, but the cursed policy by which kings are de- 
nied the right of the meanest subject—the right to domestic li- 
berty and happiness, has linked my hand to her from whom my 
heart is, and must be eternally estranged. I cannot reproach 
you de Verue, that you have withdrawn yourself from court to 
devote yourself to a woman you love, I wish to Heaven I had 
such a privilege and such a partner.” 

Previous to this time, the Count had drawn such a picture of 
his wife, and had described his own felicity in such glowing 
terms that the King was singularly prepared to be interested in, 
and even to envy him; and the imprudent nobleman, after this 
discourse, compared the superior attractions of his wife with 
those of every lady his majesty was pleased to commend. His 
curiosity thus fired, the King vehemently desired to see this ex- 
quisite female, and importuned the Count to bring her to court ; 
the Queen was made to join in his request, and in consequence, 
the young Countess, nothing loth, was brought to the royal pre- 
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sence. She was flattered by the pressing terms of her invita- 
tion, and her reception from the King and Queen was too gra- 
cious not to delight a novice in court favour, which indeed, 
catching an impulse from royal example, was bestowed on the 
fair favourite in all manner of demonstrations, by every one who 
could give it any importance. | 

The Countess was herself enchanted by the impression she 
produced; for there was something fascinating in her inno- 
cence, her youthful bloom, and her animation of manner, that 
contrasted admirably with conceited wit, faded faces, insipid 
smiles, and formal punctilios, and which seemed to take away 
all pretences to envy and detraction. The Count de Verue saw 
the thousand flatteries that were bestowed upon his wife, and 
he did not suspect how fatally they might alienate her from en- 
tire devotedness to ] imself—he saw her without a fear for her 
happiness and virtue, or a desire that she should become other 
than she was; and he did not look beyond the present hour for 
their common happiness. At this juncture he received a letter 
from Paris, giving him information that the Countess’ brother, 
then resident in France, had been severely wounded in a duel, 
that small hopes of his recovery could be entertained, and pre- 
ferring a request from the sufferer, that the Count would hasten 
to him. The speed requisite for the journey deterred the Count 
from taking his lady, but he promised to give her quick intelli- 
gence of her brother's fate, and left her under the immediate 
protection of the King. The Count de Verue found his brother- 
in-law under the hands of a skilful surgeon, and though dan- 
gerously hurt, his symptoms on the Count’s arrival were pro- 
nounced favourable. For many weeks the Count watched over 
the wounded man, and then by his request, remained still longer 
to witness his convalescence. 

Amadeus in the mean time became perfectly enamoured of 
the Countess. He saw her daily, and though she was attended 
by her aunt, he contrived so far to elude the watchfulness of 
that sagacious lady, as gradually to change the tone of friendship 
to that of passion; and the constancy of the Countess did not 
prove firm enough to resist the suit of a prince—she forgot her 
duty, and forfeited her reputation. When the Count returned 
to Turin, an anxious friend, jealous of his honour, met him at 
the moment of his arrival, requested a private interview, and 
related that fatal story, which had been too often repeated by 
common fame. Doubt, conviction, revenge, and the bitterest 
feelings of wounded love, contended in the Count’s bosom. At 
first he repulsed his friend with indignation, vindicated the 
honour of his aspersed wife, and commanded the informer to 
retract his words, or dic at his hands; his friend knew the hu- 
man heart and loved the Count too well, not to bear patientl 
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the momentary suspicions and resentment of an injured hus- 
band, who was, alas! too soon convinced that he had not been 
deceived. r 

After his passion was in some measure calmed, the Count 
resolved to demand an audience of the King—but guilt is al- 
ways cowardly—he was denied. He next sought his infatuated 
wife; to her he pointed out, with the dignity of offended love 
and virtue, the enormity of ‘her crime; and though he had re- 
solved to forbear trom the signal vengeance his first impulse 
prompted, and had determined to quit her forever, yet he con- 
jured her to stop in the career of crime, to repair to a convent, 
and to abandon forever that audacious lover, who, forgetting 
the sacred obligations of husband and friend, had torn the dear- 
est ties asunder, and consigning the husband to unutterable an- 
guish, had precipitated the wife to yet deeper misery-——had 
thrust her down from honour to infamy, and overwhelmed her 
in unavailing sorrow and remorse. 

Whatever the Countess felt at the moment,—for she offered 
not a word of defence or remonstrance,—was unperceived by 
her husband: she sat, pale as marble, while he vehemently and 
sorrowfully, repressing alike the bitterness of his grief and the 
excess of his resentment, gave this parting injunction, and 
finished it by the curse of ‘for giveness, and a last farewell. 

The king was apprized of this interview, and dreaded its ef- 
fect. He feared lest the sight of the Count should revive the 
sentiments of love and honour in the breast of the Countess, or 
what would not be less fatal to his own views, lest the offended 
husband, made desperate by the sight of a woman once so loved, 
and now become so degraded and unworthy, should take that 
revenge by which injured honour has too often redressed itself. 
But he was relieved when a trusty informer gave him imme- 
diate notice of the Count’s departure, and assured him of the 
Countess’ safety; he then hastened to write a letter to her 
husband. This letter contained an offer worthy of so mean and 
profligate a soul. He proposed to the Count to acccept a pen- 
sion of two hundred thousand crowns, and to relinquish for it 
the treasure of which he had been rifled. No reply was offered 
to this insult, but the unhappy husband immediately left Turin, 
and repaired to Paris. 

The Countess from the moment of her lord’s departure, lost 
that animation which gave effect to her beauty and accomplish- 
ments; and while she inwardly “ cursed the form that pleased 
a King,” neither relinquished her unfortunate conquest, nor yet 
aimed to secure the heart for which she had sacrificed one so 
much nobler and better. Two years passed away in which 
compunction was constantly struggling with the circumstances 
of her unhappy condition, and the Countess still retained her 
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miserable pre-eminence in the affections of Amadeus. But he 
knew the terms by which he held her,—he saw in her altered 
mien, in her tears, her sadness, and her unnatural paleness, 
that repentance had excluded every other sentiment, in the mis- 
guided beauty, and that while her guilt and foily had estranged 
her from ail she had ever known and loved, she felt indescriba- 
ble reluctance and seif-repreach, in the favour and protection 
of a man her heart and her conscience abhorred. Yet there 
was an unalterable sweetness in her disposition; she blamed 
herself too severely, and justly, to utter a word of accusation 
against one who could not have prevailed over a virtuous and 
faithful woman; she was too much degraded by her own con- 
sent, and in her own esteem, ever to open her lips in condemna- 
tion of another. ‘The words, “ Wicked, ungrateful woman !— 
best, most injured of men!” she sometimes pronounced in a low 
voice, while her lips quivered, and she dashed away the full 
round drop that trembled on her eyelid. These and similar 
expressions of contrition, she sometimes involuntarily uttered, 
and such were the only words that indicated the profoundest 
sorrow. 

Two years after the Count de Verue left Turi, the King of 
Sardinia took a journey into Chamberry, and left the Countess 
to her own reflections—they became too sharp for endurance, 
and she determined in her desperation to behold her husband 
once more, to supplicate him, hopeless as the design was, to 
take her again to his bosom, or to terminate her life, as she be- 
lieved he would, by the last rejection of her. With this inten- 
tion she wrote to her brother in the most pathetic manner, and 
engaged his assistance in her projected escape from Turin, and 
her subsequent journey to Paris. The whole plan being in 
train, she addressed the following letter to the King. 


“ Your Majesty will not, I trust, regret the departure of a 
woman who could never see you without the suppression of 
sobs and tears; whose love for an injured husband, and whose 
remorse for inexpiable crime, made even the passion of a King 
an exquisite torment to her; and who, if she can find any miti- 
gation to the smart of a sinful soul, must expect it in forsaking 
a sinful life; by restoring your Majesty to her, to whom you 
have pledged that good faith and love which she, alas! has 
tempted you to violate. May those we have injured pardon 
us! May you, and the Queen, know the blessing of reunion; 
and if it can be, may she love as if she had not been forsaken! 
I go to him I abandoned—I go—I would hope—would entreat. 
— What can I ask?—-what can I hope? I leave behind me the 
jewels that have given a false and outward lustre to a state, for 
which sackcloth and ashes were befitting. The fortune of my 
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father—the beneficence of my brother—perhaps, the mercy ot 
my husband, will shield me from some of the evils of life: there 
are others of which the traces are indelible—they have not 
voice nor sound, they are not wants nor fears, they are stamped 
upon that part upon which nothing human nor divine has power, 
they are branded upon the very soul, written by fires that burn 
but do not consume, which are fed by unfading memory, and 
felt by undying conscience. Joanna BaprisTa.” 


The Countess reached Paris in safety, and was met by her 
brother in a manner that touched her to the heart, which evinced 
his sorrow for the disgrace attached to her, and his generous 
resolution to aid and encourage her repentance. She took re- 
tired lodgings, and never went out, except when attended by a 
single servant she sometimes walked abroad closely veiled; in 
one of these melancholy walks, she met the confidential valet of 
the Count de Verue, and instantly made herself known to him, 
commanding him to attend her home. The man obeyed, and 
followed the Countess to her apartment. She could hardly com- 
mand herself to speak for a moment. At length, said she, 
‘Tell me, my faithful Carlo, where and how is your master?” 

*¢ My master, God bless him! my lady, my master is at his 
own house in the Fauxbourg St. Germaine,” answered the ser- 
vant; “but I cannot say he is well—yet he is not sick. He goes 
abroad every day. He rides, and walks, and visits; but he 
does not talk and smile as he used to do. I sleep in my mas- 
ter’s room: but he does not sleep half the night—he talks even 
when he sleeps, and says sometimes that he hates daylight, and 
tells Madame his sister, that nobody pleases him, neither young 
nor old, nor wise nor foolish people.” 

«¢ And docs not his sister try to amuse him, Carlo?” asked 
the Countess. ‘“ Does she not try to make him well ?” 

‘‘ Indeed she does,” replied the fellow; ‘ she has persuaded 
him to consult her physician; and the physician says, my lady, 
that medicine will do no good, that his complaint is—I believe 
he called it—what now, let me think—ah! I have it—an affec- 
tion of the mind—that is it. He said that company and amuse- 
ment were _— for my master, that nothing else would cure 
him.” 

“ And does your master take this advice, Carlo?” inquired 
the Countess. 

“His sister persuades him to go with her, wherever she 
goes,” said Carlo: “at first he begs to be excused—but dear 
brother, says she, I cannot leave you behind—indulge me this 
once. You know, my lady, how good and kind he is, so Ma- 
dame always prevails upon him—not always neither ; he some- 
times says I have an appointment—then he goes to his own 
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room, and he takes out a picture, places it before him, and sits 
looking at it for hours; the tears often blind his eyes, but he 
wipes them away, and still locks at the picture.” 

‘‘ Have you seen the picture, Carlo?” said the lady in an 
agitated manner. | 

“‘ Oftentimes,” said Carlo. “The picture is a lady’s—once, 
the fairest, the happiest, the best lady in the world—and now, 
she is almost as beautiful as ever,” fixing his eyes with a re- 
proachful, yet sad expression on the Countess, “ but—but—she 
is not so happy—and—oh, my lady !”’——— 

The Countess heard no more, but uttering a faint shriek, fell 
senseless to the floor. She was only restored to reason, to re- 
flect that while she had devoted herself to a man unworthy of 
one tender sentiment, he, whom she had forsaken, had been 
rendered solitary, miserable, and inconsolable, and yet doated 
on the faithless blaster of his joys. Such thoughts stimulated 
this wretched woman to accomplish her last purpose—to behold 
once more a husband so cruelly wronged, and to make one de- 
cided effort to regain his confidence and favour. The second 
day after Carlo’s visit to the Countess, he came to ask for her 
health, and was called to her presence: she inquired eagerly 
into his master’s engagements, and learned that he had pro- 
mised to accompany his sister with a party of her friends to a 
masquerade on the next night. It was not difficult to procure 
access to this entertainment;—the Countess was informed by 
Carlo of his master’s habit, and one day sufficed her to prepare 
for the occasion. She chose the semblance of Diana, as if in 
mockery of herself; her head adorned with a brilliant diamond 
crescent, and her mantle of blue gauze sparkling with silver 
stars, at once presented the Queen of Night, and her majestic 
motions and pensive air were perfectly in character, and at- 
tracted the attention of the whole company. Soon after the 
Countess had entered the room, she saw the Count come in as 
the attendant of a lady. His dejected air, and emaciated figure, 
distinguished him remarkably from the gay and grotesque forms 
that ftitted about the spacious saloon. 

‘‘ I am surprised,” said a lively lady in the attire of Hebe, 
“that such a pale ghost as the Count de Verue,—for I am con- 
fident that debilitated motion is his,—should show his head in 
this region of gaiety and joy.” 

“‘ He is indeed the ghost of departed joy,” replied the person 
to whom Hebe’s remark was addressed: “ strange that a man 
of the world has not sense enough not to wander about, moping 
like a dove that has lost his mate, all his days, because the good 
King of Sardinia took a fancy to his pretty wife; but so it is, 
neither physicians, nor fine ladies, have any effect upon his me- 
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persevering sister of his, just to make every body sad by look- 
ing at him.” 

At that moment the invalid placed himself on a seat, and 
fixed his eyes on the pensive Diana, who had stood listening to 
the observations of Hebe and her companion, while-she gazed 
with a breaking heart at the altered appearance of the unfortu- 
nate Count. 

“« Art thou preparing,” said Diana, accosting him as his eyes 
met hers, “‘ to take thy passage in Charon’s boat?” 

“‘ Bright form of purity, I am about to leave the earth; but 
ere I go, I greet thee with delight,” replied the Count. “ It is 
long since I have gazed on thy loveliness, long since I have 
met thee in thy beauty. I once knew thee on the green hill 
side and by the river’s brink, but when saw I thee before 
among the children of folly, in the haunts of dissipation ?” 

“« Never, till I forsook my first love; never till I left the 
bowers I delighted in, the shades of innocence and the valley 
of peace,” answered Diana. 

« And eomest thou here in thy radiance, to make these little 
lights of vulgar lamp-flame grow dim before thy lustre ?” 

“I come to allure thee to my worship, to bring thee once 
more to my shrine, to shed my kind influence over thine heart, 
to cast into shade all that offends thee, to throw a charm over 
nature, to sanctify and ennoble the sentiment of love.” 

“ Alas! celestial visitant, thou comest in vain. To the dis- 
_ eased eye all is darkness, to the aching heart nature is disrobed 

and deformed, to him who has trusted and been betrayed love 
is an empty name.” 

“Thy own fancy deceives thee. Ere thou depart, I will en- 
lighten thee. Come with me, I will direct thee to the path 
where thine eyes shall be opened to beauty and thy heart to 
pleasure, whence coldness and regret shall depart, where hope 
shall revive, where love in the form of truth shall command 
thee to believe in his existence, and feel his inspiration.” As 
she pronounced these words, she clasped the hand of the listener, 
and leading the way, irresistibly drew him to the door. “ Have 
you a coach?” said she, eagerly : “ grant me the use of it, and 
accompany me—you may return immediately.” 

The Count, moved by an impulse he did not wait to reflect 
upon, ordered his coach. The lady commanded the coachman 
where to stop, and in a few minutes the carriage was at the 
Countess’ door. During the ride, she had held the Count’s 
hand in one of hers, and with the other had pressed her bosom, 
as if to stifle the sobs which, against her will, were audible to 
her astonished and perturbed companion. 

“ Wait ten minutes,” said the Countess to the coachman; 
‘“‘and come you along with me for that time,” continued she, 
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addressing the Count, who followed as he was led, by her who 
had not yet released his hand. As soon as they had reached 
the Countess’ room, she locked the door, and snatched the mask 
from her face—that beautiful face was drowned in tears, but it 
was the same which had once beamed with tenderness and 
rapture, when it met the eyes of him who now stood distracted 
before it, while his frantic wife clasped his knees, and entreated 
him, as he would preserve her life, to take her once more to his 
heart, to accept her repentance, and trusting in her sincerity 
and fondness to consummate the forgiveness he had once prof- 
fered, by reconciliation. He paused for a moment—the just 
resentment of a husband irreparably disgraced and injured, the 
prompting of unextinguished, unextinguishable love, and the 
sense of his own dignity struggled in his breast; but the last 
predominated, and, without trusting himself to speak, he wrest- 
ed the key from the Countess’ hand, and leaving her prostrate, 
called her women, and departed, never to see her more. 

The wretched Countess survived this extinction of her hopes 
for many years, but she lived a prey to reflections which made 
death welcome when he came. The Count was destined to 
briefer anguish. Soon after he left his wife, he went into a re- 
giment in actual service, and the only termination his sufferings 
could know, an honouvable death, was soon granted to him. 


— 
FROM THE NEW MONTALY MAGAZINE. 
DWARFS. 
( Continued from page 189.) 


From Paris the Countess Humiecka repaired to Holland, while 
Joujou “sequitur—non passibus equis,” and from thence to Warsaw, 
the capital of their native country. Here the Count Boruwlaski, by his 
own confession, became a little irregular in his habits, frequented 
the theatre, and was guilty of a few indiscretions. A little good 
advice and reflection, however, speedily stopped him in his career 
of dissipation, and he regained the favour of the Countess, who 
shortly afterwards discouraged Stanislaus II. from bestowing an 
estate upon her protegé. How completely does such conduct ex- 
plain, and degrade, the motives which induced her ladyship to take 
Joujou mys oh patronage! how does it transmute gold into lead, 
and change benevolence and compassion into a mean spirit of sel- 
fishness, a puerile love of possessing what is curious, and a con- 
temptible desire of keeping the poor little Count dependent on 
her and her alone! We must do him the justice to say, that he 
avoids all harsh language with respect to his early benefactress, 
and speaks of her behaviour to him in more moderate terms than, 
from his own account, it deserved. Among other inadvertent or 
designed omissions, he has neglected to state the year in which he 
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was born; and from the memoirs before us we are unable to dis- 
cover his age at any one period of his adventures. We learn, how- 
ever, from another source, that it was at the mature age of forty- 
one when the calm tenor of his days was first disturbed by the ad- 
mission of love into his hitherto peaceful bosom. The object of his 
attachment was a young lady, named Isalina, residing in the Count- 
ess Humiecka’s family, but in what capacity we are not informed, 
of middle stature, expressive countenance, amiable temper, and 
never-failing vivacity. The Count says, with a happy but amusing 
vanity, “ I had made an impresston on the tender heart of Isalina; 
and, indeed, how could I fail, my love being guided by sincerity, 
and her want of fortune proving my disinterestedness ?”? We can- 
not help suspecting that the Count might have met with ladies, 
who, though equally convinced of his sincere and disinterested af- 
fection, might have been less ready to reward it with the gift of 
their hands. 

« The course of true love never yet ran smooth ;” and, notwith- 
standing the lady’s kindness, obstacles interfered to retard poor 
Joujou’s felicity. The Countess disapproved his attachment, ba- 
nished Isalina from her house, and confined the tiny lover to his 
own room for a fortnight. With the art, the bribery, or the elo- 
quence of lovers “ of a larger growth,” the Count contrived to gain 
the servant who was set to guard him, and to establish a corres- 
pondence with his dear Isalina. Two of his love-letters are given, 
as specimens of Lilliputian courtship. At length the Countess 
sent a messenger to her little prisoner with offers of amity, on con- 
dition of his resigning Isalina, but threatening the immediate loss 
of her protection if he persisted in his attachment. A lover six feet 
high could not have abandoned more magnanimously fortune and 


_ favour for poverty and love. He left the Countess Humiecka’s 


house, and threw himself at Isalina’s feet. Fortunately, Prince 
Casimir had interested himself in the Dwarf’s amour, and had pro- 
cured for him a pension of a hundred ducats from his brother, the 
King. The Count says, that “the Nuncio, misinformed by the 
Countess, endeavoured, by some ridiculous pretext, to prevent the 
marriage ;” but Royalty itself interfered, every objection was over- 
ruled, and the happy pair were united. 

The Count observes a most mysterious silence on all the subse- 
quent events of his matrimonial life; and it is impossible to avoid 
suspecting that “ they two who with so many thousand sighs did 
buy eath other,” did not live in the harmony that might have been 
expected, or that the lovely, lively Isalina disappointed the fond 
anticipations of her little husband. However this may be, whether 
he thought with the prudent Italian proverb, “« E meglio dir pove- 
retto me, che poveretti noi,”’ or whether he found, on experiment, 
yl he had no taste for the connubial felicity described by Boi- 

eau :— 
* Quelle joie en effet, quelle douceur extréme ! 
De se voir caresser d’une Epouse qu’on aime : 
De s’entendre appeller ‘ petit Coeur,’ ou ‘mon Bon,’ 
De voir autour de soi croitre dans sa maison, 
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Sous les paisibles loix d’une agréable Mere, 
Des petits Citoyens dont on croit étre Pére.”— 


Certain it is that, finding his pension unequal to his wants, he took 
the advice of his friend, Prince Casimir, and resolved to revisit the 
different Courts of Europe; and that from the 57th page of his 
“ Memoirs,” where he says, “the idea of seeing my beloved Isa- 
lina in misery did not permit me long to enjoy the happiness of 
possessing her,’ to the 383d, which concludes the volume, the 
name of his “ beloved Isalina” is not again mentioned, nor is there 
the slightest allusion to his matrimonial ties. He evidently travel- 
led alone; and amidst all his cares and comforts, those of the hus- 
band and the father remain unnoticed : yet his wife bore him seve- 
ral daughters ; and we can remember reading in some old news- 
paper, or magazine, an account of the christening of one of them, 
born, we suppose, in this country, to whom several persons of dis- 
tinction acted as sponsors. 

To return to the Count’s travels. Provided, by order of the 
King, with a convenient coach, such a one, perhaps, as appears in 
the pantomime of Gulliver, he left Warsaw, and proceeded to Vien- 
na, where he gave a concert. Disappointed by its indifferent success, 
he seems to have directed all his hopes towards the most uncivi- 
lized countries; and considering that he declares his travels had 
profit, not amusement or information for their object, we cannot 
but feel astonished at the route he chose to select. He visited 
Hungary, Turkey, Arabia, Syria, Astracan, Finland, Lapland, and 
Nova Zembla. His friends strongly dissuaded him from visiting 
the latter place, and foretold that a concert would nov thrive on 
so barbarous a soil; but the Count was obstinate, and confesses 
that he afterwards repented his pertinacity. He appears to have 
been once in some danger from the impetuous curiosity of the na- 
tives, who surrounded the house in which he was, and insisted on 
his coming forth. Like Blucher, he obeyed, and the savages de- 
voutly “ thanked the Sun for showing them such a man ;”? which 
* flattering compliment,” as the Count fortunately considered it, 
induced him to play them a tune on his guitar. The wondering 
auditors returned this civility by the gift of some sables. The 
rambling Lilliputian next visited Tobolsk and Kamschatka, and 
proceeded as far as Behring’s Straits, occasionally procuring a lu- 
crative concert to defray his travelling expenses. On his return 
towards Europe, he stopped at Catherineburg, where the Director 
of the Siberian mines resided, who paid the Count considerable at- 
tention. This director must have been a wonderful man, not only 
a profound observer of events himself, but the cause of profound ob- 
servation in others ; for a short conversation with him on politics 
led Count Boruwlaski to believe, “ that there is a large apple-dump- 
lmg made, and now boiling in the pot, for certain princes, which 
must in due time be ready for their dinner.” Here, too, he retro- 
grades in his narration, to give an account of a pursuit after the 
philosopher’s stone, in which he had been at some former period en- 
gaged. Unsuccessful himself in this old-fashioned search, he is 
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222 Barry, the Historical Painter. 


kind enough to describe the method he adopted, which sounds too 
much like gibberish to be intelligible to any but the disciples of 
Geber. The Count gives us another digression, occasioned by the 
sight of the “ Henriade”’ in a gentleman’s library, in order to fa- 
vour us with an account of his introduction to M. de Voltaire, whom 
he had formerly met at Madame Pompadour’s. The first sight of the 
hilosopher produced a most unusual effect on his little admirer— 
it completely silenced him. When the first surprise was over, 
he made a speech in explanation of his taciturnity and in praise of 
Voltaire ; on hearing which, “the eyes of that respectable old phi- 
losopher filled with an expression of surprise and delight,”’ which he 
manifested by snatching up the pigmy panegyrist in bis arms. 
Retracing his steps, the Count sana to. Germany, visited 
Munich and other cities, and at Triersdorff was persuaded by the 
Margrave and Margravine of Anspach to try his fortune in Eng- 
land. Through this and the sister countries he made expeditions 
for many years, sometimes giving concerts, and sometimes, we 
believe, exhibiting himself in a less equivocal manner. At length, 
just as he was on the point of setting out for America, he received 
from some kind and generous friends a sum sufficient to secure 
to him a moderate independence. His delight at thus terminatin 
wanderings and labours now so unsuited to his years, his new 
happy sensations of ease and security, his sincere and lively grati- 
tude, are simply but strongly expressed ; he settled himself at Dur- 
ham near some of his friends, and there he still resides, waiting his 
summons to that state where every outward distinction will cease, 
where those who were here “ curtailed of this fair proportion, cheat- 
ed of stature by dissembling Nature,” will as amply fill the glorious 
robes of light and immortality, as if they had been Earth’s fierce 
issue, the “ immania Monstra Gigantes.”’ W.E. 





_—— 





Biographn. 





BARRY, THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


Barry carried his independence so far as always to pay for his 
dinner at whatever table he might be invited. At one time he 
dined with Paul Sandby, and laid down 1s. 6d. for his meal ; 
but, on recollection, paid another 6d. for his additional quantity 
of grog. He was not, however, so considerate at a dinner given 
by Sir Wm. Beechey. This gentleman, aware of Barry’s cus- 
tom, eyed him attentively at his departure ; and observing him 
lay down his usual price, asked him what he meant. “ Mean?” 
replied Barry, “ why that I will not be beholden to any man for 
a dinner.’’—“ But,” said his host, “ you have not left enough: 
consider the wine you have drunk.”—“ Phoo!” said Barry, “ I 
could have done without it: but you are a fool to give it if you 
can’t afford it—let me go.” 
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One evening, at Somerset House, the late Mr. Peters said to 
Barry: “ How do you do, Mr. Barry; I hope you are well?” 
To which Barry replied: “ I don’t believe a word of it.” Yet 
Dr. Wolcott observed of him: “ Go where he will, he always 
leaves a pearl behind him.” 

The introduction of Dr. Burney in his picture of The Thames, 
it is said provoked a remark from the musician’s lady, who de- 
clared she was by no means obliged to the painter for placing 
her husband among a parcel of naked women in a horse-pond. 
Seriously, there is no looking at the doctor’s well-drest wig with- 
out fearing an immersion, or at least a wetting from the playful 
nereids.—It is said that in this picture Barry meant also to have 
introduced the portrait of Lord Nelson. 

It was no uncommon case for Barry’s sincerity to overcome 
his politeness. One day he accompanied Sir Elijah Impey, who 
wished for his opinion on his portrait, to Rossi, the sculptor. 
Barry for some time looked at the model with earnestness; at 
length he exclaimed: “ What a d d ugly fellow!” but de- 
clared at the same time the correctness of the resemblance. 

At one time Barry invited Burke to dine with him on beet- 
steaks and porter: he literally made his guest cook the victuals 
while he fetched the porter. A cardinal once dining with Ni- 
cholas Poussin, and observing that the artist had no servants, 
lamented his situation, when Poussin remarked significantiy, that 
he was only sorry his eminence had any. 

The duke of Northumberland with becoming nobleness in- 
vited Barry to dine with him, and during the repast at Northum- 
berland House the discourse ran upon the distribution of paint- 
ings round the room, among which was the inimitable effort of 
Titian, Zhe Conaro Family. “ How, Mr. Barry,” said his 
grace, “‘ do you approve of the placing of these pictures ?”—. 
“Oh very well, my lord duke ; but there is a capital place there 
at the bottom, there is a side-light which is unoccupied.” —* I 
mean that vacancy,” said the duke, to be filled by a production 
of your pencil, Sir, which I request you to finish as soon as 
possible. I wish the subject to be taken from the History of 
England, but shall leave the selection, and the size and price, to 
be fixed by yourself; and have only this to add, that you will 
contrive to introduce a master of the horse in the grouping, and 
adopt my portrait in that character.” After this introduction 
the parties separated; and in the ensuing week the duke called 
repeatedly upon the artist, who was as uniformly denied. At 
length his grace, fatigued by such a caprice, sent a letter by his 
servant desiring to speak to him, when James Barry was pleased 
to express himself thus: “ Go to the duke, your master, and tell 
him from me, that if he wants his portrait painted, he may go 
to the fellow in Leicester-fields (Sir Joshua Reynolds) for that 
office shall never be fulfilled by me.” 
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kind enough to describe the method he adopted, which sounds too 
much like gibberish to be intelligible to any but the disciples of 
Geber. The Count gives us another digression, occasioned by the 
sight of the “ Henriade”’ in a gentleman’s library, in order to fa- 
vour us with an account of his introduction to M. de Voltaire, whom 
he had formerly met at Madame Pompadour’s. The first sight of the 
philosopher produced a most caeaaal effect on his little admirer— 
it completely silenced him. When the first surprise was over, 
he made a speech in explanation of his taciturnity and in praise of 
Voltaire ; on hearing which, “the eyes of that respectable old phi- 
losopher filled with an expression of surprise and delight,” which he 
manifested by snatching up the pigmy panegyrist in bis arms. 
Retracing his steps, the Count ae to. Germany, visited 
Munich and other cities, and at Triersdorff was persuaded by the 
Margrave and Margravine of Anspach to try his fortune in Eng- 
land. Through this and the sister countries he made expeditions 
for many years, sometimes giving concerts, and sometimes, we 
believe, exhibiting himself in a less equivocal manner. At length, 
just as he was on the point of setting out for America, he received 
from some kind and generous friends a sum sufficient to secure 
to him a moderate independence. His delight at thus terminatin 
wanderings and labours now so unsuited to his years, his new a 
happy sensations of ease and security, his sincere and lively grati- 
tude, are simply but strongly expressed ; he settled himself at Dur- 
ham near some of his friends, and there he still resides, waiting his 
summons to that state where every outward distinction will cease, 
where those who were here “ curtailed of this fair proportion, cheat- 
ed of stature by dissembling Nature,” will as amply fill the glorious 
robes of light and immortality, as if they had been Earth’s fierce 
issue, the “ immania Monstra Gigantes.”’ W.E. 
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Biography. 





BARRY, THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


Barry carried his independence so far as always to pay for his 
dinner at whatever table he might be invited. At one time he 
dined with Paul Sandby, and laid down 1s. 6d. for his meal ; 
but, on recollection, paid another 6d. for his additional quantity 
of grog. He was not, however, so considerate at a dinner given 
by Sir Wm. Beechey. This gentleman, aware of Barry’s cus- 
tom, eyed him attentively at his departure ; and observing him 
lay down his usual price, asked him what he meant. “ Mean?” 
replied Barry, “‘ why that I will not be beholden to any man for 
a dinner.” —“ But,” said his host, “ you have not left enough : 
consider the wine you have drunk.”—“ Phoo!” said Barry, “ I 
could have done without it: but you are a fool to give it if you 
can’t afford it—let me go.” 
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One evening, at Somerset House, the late Mr. Peters said to 
Barry: “ How do you do, Mr. Barry; I hope you are weil?” 
To which Barry replied: “ I don’t believe a word of it.” Yet 
Dr. Wolcott observed of him: “ Go where he will, he always 
leaves a pearl behind him.” 

The introduction of Dr. Burney in his picture of The Thames, 
it is said provoked a remark from the musician’s lady, who de- 
clared she was by no means obliged to the painter for placing 
her husband among a parcel of naked women in a horse-pond. 
Seriously, there is no looking at the doctor’s well-drest wig with- 
out fearing an immersion, or at least a wetting from the playful 
nereids.—It is said that in this picture Barry meant also to have 
introduced the portrait of Lord Nelson. 

It was no uncommon case for Barry’s sincerity to overcome 
his politeness. One day he accompanied Sir Elijah Impey, who 
wished for his opinion on his portrait, to Rossi, the sculptor. 
Barry for some time looked at the model with earnestness; at 
length he exclaimed: “ What a d d ugly fellow!” but de- 
clared at the same time the correctness of the resemblance. 

At one time Barry invited Burke to dine with him on beef- 
steaks and porter: he literally made his guest cook the victuals 
while he fetched the porter. A cardinal once dining with Ni- 
cholas Poussin, and observing that the artist had no servants, 
lamented his situation, when Poussin remarked significantly, that 
he was only sorry his eminence had any. 

The duke of Northumberland with becoming nobleness in- 
vited Barry to dine with him, and during the repast at Northum- 
berland House the discourse ran upon the distribution of paint- 
ings round the room, among which was the inimitable effort of 
Titian, The Conaro Family. “How, Mr. Barry,” said his 
grace, “* do you approve of the placing of these pictures ?”— 
“ Oh very well, my lord duke ; but there is a capital place there 
at the bottom, there is a side-light which is unoccupied.” —* | 
mean that vacancy,” said the duke, to be filled by a production 
of your pencil, Sir, which I request you to finish as soon as 
possible. I wish the subject to be taken from the History of 
England, but shall leave the selection, and the size and price, to 
be fixed by yourself; and have only this to add, that you will 
contrive to introduce a master of the horse in the grouping, and 
adopt my portrait in that character.” After this introduction 
the parties separated; and in the ensuing week the duke called 
repeatedly upon the artist, who was as uniformly denied. At 
length his grace, fatigued by such a caprice, sent a letter by his 
servant desiring to speak to him, when James Barry was pleased 
to express himself thus: “‘ Go to the duke, your master, and tell 
him from me, that if he wants his portrait painted, he may go 
to the fellow in Leicester-fields (Sir Joshua Reynolds) for that 
office shall never be fulfilled by me.” 
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Mr. Tresham informed me, that Sir Wm. Chambers employ- 
ed Barry to paint the heads in the angles oi the ceiling of the 
council-chamber of the Royal Academy, and that after he had 
completed them, he ordered the porter to br.ng him a long pole, 
and, from caprice or indignation at his talents being thus em- 
ployed, he thrust it through every one of the heads which he 
had just finished. 

At the time the writer was collecting these anecdotes, the 
question of altering the skylight of the great room of the So- 
ciety of Arts, in the Adelphi, was agitated by the members. It 
may be recollected by some of that body that, on a person com- 
plaining to Barry of the bad way in which the room was lighted 
by the present skylight, he answered: “* What’s that to me?””— 
consequently he painted in the dark corners those parts which 
he wished £ept down. How absurd then would these subjects 
appear when drawn to light ?—yet the better lighting of the 
room was urged by some who ought to have known better. It 
is, we believe, well known that many a canvass is painted on 
after being hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, in order 
to paint to the light there, which is probably very different from 
that in the painter’s study. But what shall we say to men who 
wished to revel in porphyry and verd antique? Let us leave 
them, as a facetious friend of ours advised, to gild or paint the 
cheeks of statyes.—When Barry’s pictures were finished, some 
one had covered with size the centre lights of the dome of the 
great room, aud when Barry inquired why this was done, he 
was told, to prevent the sun from injuring his pictures. He 
exclaimed with anger: ‘* Who is afraid of the light of the sun 
in such a d d climate as this?” 

Barry retouched his pictures several times before his death: 
he gave the appearance of changeable silk to the train of one of 
the victors at the Olympic games, altered the sky, &c. 

Barry resisted all offers of assistance from his father’s bequest. 
saying he was decermined to depend solely on his own exer- 
tions. 
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Darietp. 


THE ALARMING PROPOSAT. 


Ccnstantia Philips being once in great distress, and dunned 
by an apothecary, besought ‘him to desist, as she was unable to 
-pay hira, and begged that he would be satisfied with taking her 
life. The son of Aiscul: apius, although he had no objection to 
sending peopie out of the world professionally, and secundum 
artem, was yet nevertheless quite staggered at a proposal that 
sounded so terrible, and recoiled from it in evident horror. 
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Constantia, however presented to him,—‘ Good heavens! a 
dagger or some other dreadful weapon ?’—no, reader, something 
not quite so formidable; the instrument she ‘presented was one 
intended merely to kill—time; viz. two volumes of her own 
memoirs, which she tendered to the man of medicine, and thus 
relieved him from his amazement and apprehension. 


A TERRIBLE DISEASE. 


“¢¢ How do you do, Jack ?—What ails you man?” inquired a 
friend of Banister. ‘ Oh? my dear fellow, I have got a terri- 
ble bilious disorder.’ ‘Indeed? I did not know before that 
you were subject to bile.’ ‘ Bile? oh no, but [ am so toa heap 

of bills which I can’t pay, and if this be not Jdi/ious disorder, 
pray what is?” ” 


A new process in Painting has been discovered in England, 
and excites great attention. 


The want of precision in engagements is sometimes unfortu- 
nate. An appointment was made with an astronomer, to be at 
his observatory, there to see an éclipse. The good company, 
considering celestial and terrestrial engagements in the same 
light, attended the philosopher ; and, after chatting some time, 
at last recollected their business, and begged to see the eclipse. 
[ am sorry, says the doctor, that I could not prevail on the sun 
and moon to wait for you,—the eclipse was ended long before 
your arrival, 


The lighting of Paris costs, for the year, £19,811. 8s. and 
the cleansing of the streets, bridges, &c. #16,110. 4s. 


An ingenious gentleman has communicated an important 
discovery in the Encyclopedia, viz. that ninety millions of 
mites’ eggs amount exactly to the size of one pigeon’s egg. 








Literature. 





The author of the Bachelor and the Married Man, Hesita- 
tion, &c. will shortly publish a new Novel, entitled, the Woman 
of Genius. 


Mr. Charles Mills, author of the History of the Crusades, 
will shortly lay before the public the first part, comprising Italy, 
of the Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various countries of Eu- 
rope, at the period of the revival of Letters and Art. 


The Memoirs of the Court of King James the First, by Lucy 
Aikin, in 2 vols. 8vo. are nearly ready. 


Mr. Mills’ Elements of the Science of Political Economy, 
will be published early in November. 
Vout. Il.—Sat. Mag. 2G 
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226 Vew Publications, Fc. 


Miss A. M. Porter is writing a Romance, to be entitled Roche 
Blanc, or the Hunters of the Pyrennees. 


A History of Lady Jane Grey and her Times, by Mr. George 
Howard, is announced for publication in December. It will 
illustrate the manners and customs of former days, with nu- 
merous Anecdotes of the distinguished Persons and Events of 
that period, and will embrace the earliest records of the Refor- 

mation, drawn from sources hitherto unexplored. 


Mr. James Townsend is preparing for publication, a transla- 
tion of the Bachelor of Salamanca, a novel by Le Sage. 


The Author of the Mystery, or Forty Years Ago; and of 
Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes, is about to come forward with a 
tale, entitled Lollardy, founded on the persecutions which mark- 
ed the opening of the Fifteenth Century. 


Mr. James Hogg has a new work in the press, to be, it 1s 
said, entitled, “* The Three Perils of Man; or War, Women, 
and Witchcraft, a Romance,” in 3 vols. If the matter is in any 
degree to be conformable to the name, we may reasonably an- 
ticipate more amusement from the pen of our romantic shep- 
herd, than in any work he has hitherto published. 


In contradiction of the assertion quoted by the Saturday Ma- 
gazine from one of the English periodical works, “ that not 
more than 12,000 of any of the Waverley novels had been sold 
in Great Britain,” a friend of ours, who was at the time in 
Edinburgh, informs us, that 13,000 copies of Rob Roy were 
sold in six weeks from the time of publication. 


I 


REVIEW. 


The United States Directory, for the Use of Travellers and Mer- 
chants: giving an Account of the principal Establishments of 
Business and Pleasure throughout the Union. By Joshua Shaw. 
Price $5.—$4 to Subscribers. Philadelphia. 


This title gives a correct idea of the nature of the work, 
which in the phraseology of the trade is “ elegantly got up.” 
Prefixed is a Map of the United States, by Melish. Then fol- 
low a title page very neatly engraven, and ten engraved leaves, 
each page containing one advertisement, and others more, of ar- 
tists, tradesmen, storekeepers, booksellers, hotels, and manu- 
factories in Philadelphia, including the establishment of Bath 
Hotel at Long Branch, and Mr. Gilpin’s Paper-mill on the 
Brandywine. Most of ‘these are designed by the author, and 
engraved at his expense: the price of insertion varying accord- 
ing to the work and size. The names of a few of the artists, 
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four counsellors, and three physicians, are added. A short ac- 
count of Philadelphia follows: banks, insurance offices, custom- 
house, instructions to foreigners and passengers, abstract of 
health laws, post-office, account of stages and steam-boats, with 
places of their departure from Philadelphia; then Philadelphia 
advertisements of some tradesmen, lottery offices, hotels, stores, 
seminaries :—some of the principal of these are omitted, "by rea- 
son, we suppose, of their not having paid for the distinction. 

The same plan is followed with respect to the principal cities 
in the United States. The work ends with an engraving of the 
Pavilion at Saratoga, at the head of the proprietor’s advertise- 
ment: list of the taverns between Philadelphia and Charleston, 
S. C., and of some in South Carolina and Georgia: an account 
of the medicinal springs in Virginia, Ballstown, and Saratoga : 
account of Wier’s cave and Madison’s cave in Virginia: a/no- 
tice of the Niagara falls, and Table-rock in Georgia, and a table 
of the principal roads and distances throughout the United 
States: containing also a table of the value of foreign coins in 
the money of the United States: rates of postage: and rules for 
the regulation of steam-boat captains and stage drivers. 

We regret very much that justice requires that a notice be 
taken of the style, phraseology, and accuracy of the author’s 
statements. To begin with Philadelphia :—He says “ There is 
a powder magazine, which contains ‘often upwards of 50,000 
quarter casks of gunpowder!!! Now the fact is, that the pow- 
der magazine is in Passyunk township, on the Schuy Ikill, about 
three miles from the city, and has been there since 1802. This 
he might have known by consulting the “ Picture of Philadel- 
phia,” in the hands of almost every one, and by further inquiry 
he would have learnt that there is never any quantity to alarm 
the citizens kept there 

The State-House was not built in 1753, but finished 1n 1735. 

“ Potter’s Field, formerly a burying place for strangers, is 
now converted into a public walk, and planted with rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars on each side!!’? When the trees are grown, and 

the ground levelled, it will be one of the most pleasant prome- 
nades in the vicinity of what}. 

The square alluded to was one of the original squares wisely 


left by William Penn to the citizens, for “the like purpose of 


Moorfields ;”” but until within about 8 years was prostituted to 
the vile purpose of a burying ground—not for “ strangers,” 

but paupers. There are no “ Lombardy poplars” planted in it. 
The walks have been levelled for five years, and the intervals 
covered with grass. There are no debtors kept in the jail in 
Walnut street; and none in the prison in Arch street, who can 


find security for their appearance at the court in which they in- 
tend to *“* swear out.” 
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228 Waverley Novels—Manufactory of Apprentices. 


Provisions in the markets are exposed to sale every day, be- 
sides “« Wednesdays and Saturdays.”” The University of Penn- 
sylvania was not “ formed by the union of two literary institu- 
tutions which had previously existed a considerable time in Phi- 
ladelphia.” 

New York. The forts at New York were not erected “ sub- 
sequent to the last war with England,” but before and during 
the war. Fulton was not the “ znventor’” of steam-boats, 
but the successful applicant of steam to the propulsion of boats, 
after various attempts had been made for the purpose in Eng- 
land and the United States, without success. 

Boston. The “ Universities of Massachusetts are not cele- 
brated for their trifling expense ;” for on the contrary, Harvard 
University is the most extravagant seat of science in the union: 
$1200 are often spent by students, and even more, annually. 

Numerous other remarks might be made, particularly as to 
grammar and obscurity of language ; to both which we hope the 
author will attend in future editions. To see outrages of this 
nature in so elegant a work as the one under consideration, is as 
painful as to dine superbly, and be annoyed with the expres- 
sions, “ them there, that there, this here, sot down, wernt, wor- 
rent, (were not) me and him,” &e. &e. 








Deience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 





Manufactory of Apprentices.—A_ benevolent institution has 
been formed in Paris, for the purpose of rescuing from idle- 
ness, misfortune and vice, the crowd of little unfortunate beings 
that swarm in the capital, and of giving them the means of gain- 
ing useful instruction, morals and industry. For this purpose 
a capital has been raised by scrip, consisting of 800 shares, of 
1000 francs each. Every share is divisible ito ten parts. ‘The 
administration is composed of a director, three administrators 
and seven counsellors; all chosen among the stockholders. 

To give the institution greater weight and celebrity, an hono- 
rary council has been chosen from the most distinguished men, 
either in the national representation, the magistracy or public 
administration. 

The stockholders who only wish to place their funds tempo- 
rarily in the institution, may withdraw them at certain periods, 
with ordinary commercial interest; or, if they remain, they will 
be entitled to whatever dividend shall arise from the profits of 
the manufactory and commercial operations of the company. 
Those who subscribe from motives of benevolence, will be at 
liberty to bestow their profits on the apprentices of the establish- 
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ment; or, if they choose, on some one whom they may wish to 
promote at the time of his exit from the. establishment. ‘The 
most exact account is kept of all those appropriations. Each 
stockholder has a right to present an apprentice for each of his 
shares, for gratuitous admission into the institution. Nothing 
is undertaken in the workshops but by the advice of the council, 
the more experienced members of which watch over the pro- 
gress of each branch of industry. The benefit of the instruc- 
tion, professed in the general manufactory, will not be confined 
to the indigent. The children of parents above want wili be 
received as day pupils in the workshops for a moderate contri- 
bution. 

The operations which have constituted the daily work of the 
apprentices of this useful establishment, are bookbinding and 
ruling, cabinet making and joinery, turning, various objects in 
the art of painting, gilding and varnishing, preparation of mas- 
tic varnish. 

Philology.—M. D’ Arndt, of Frankfort, has just published a 
treatise on the “ origin of language of Europe, and on the dif- 
ferent points of resemblance which exist between them.”—~ 
This work will serve as a supplement to the Dictionary of all 
Languages, which was undertaken under the auspices of the 
Empress Catherine, and of which M. D’ Arndt was one of the 
most zealous contributors. The explanation of this scavant 
prove that many nations, now entirely separated, have been for- 
merly united. It throws great light upon many obscure parts 
of ancient history. The first volume comprehends all the lan- 
guages of Europe, Asia, and some of Africa; the second con- 
tains notices relative to the origin of languages and people, ex- 
tracts from the best historians who have treated the same sub- 
ject, and a very curious comparison of 15 words in 200 lan- 
guages. The style is remarkable for its simplicity and clear- 
ness. 

The Museum of the Vatican at Rome; which already possesses 
so many riches, has just been augmented by a piece of antiquity, 
unique in the world. It is a bathing tub formed of a single 
piece of rouge antique. Its length is six feet; its width rather 
more than three feet, and its depth about the same. It has no 
vein of calcedony, nor any other mixture, and is in good pre- 
servation. Its form is very elegant, and it is ornamented on 
the sides with four lions’ heads, which are of the most perfect 
age of sculpture, and which according to custom hold each a 
ring in its mouth, It was found in a private house at Florence, 
which has in all probability belonged to the family of De Me- 
dici. Some Roman workmen who knew the value of this piece 
bought it at a trifling price, and sold it to the government for 
9000 Roman piastres (nearly $10,000). 
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And muse the voiceless thought, and gaze the impassion’d soul ! 
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Poetry. 





FROM THE NEW MONTPLY MAGAZINE. 
A SEA-SIDE REVERIE. 


(low light and lovely is that parting hour, 
When, swath’d in lambent gold, the autumnal sun 
Centres upon the west his pomp and power, 
And tells in glory that his work is done ? 
How deep the joy, at such an hour to shun 
All that the expanding spirit might control ; 
To seek, in solitude, the Eternal One, 
Where the wide waves their glorious vespers roll,— 

















The shoreward deep like molten emerald glows; 
The distant burns with quivering rubies gay ;— 
As, o’er its bower of green, the crimson’d rose 
Shoots into air, and trembling drinks the day : 
Each keel that lordly ploughs the crashing spray 
Furrows its course in foam and light behind; 
Around the bark careering sea-fowl play, 
With sidelong wings to woo the breeze inclined ; 





While the hoarse ship-boy’s song floats mellowing on the wind. 


Pregnant with light some sprinkled cloudlets swell, 
In burning islets, o’er the illumined west,— 
Long to retain the lingering sun’s farewell, 
Like the last smile of Love on Grief impress’d. 
Day sinks, but triumphs as it sinks, to rest, 
Like Virtue lightening through the grave to Heaven :— 
Yet, even on earth, what more than earthly zest 
To the rapt spirit’s sun-ward glance is given, ; 
While thus it springs to drink the glassy gold of even ! 


A world of light and music!—Many a breeze 
Pants on the wave, and trembles to the shore, 
Whispering its love-tales to the dimpling seas, 
And fleeting, soon as its light vows are o’er.— 
Oh! these are hours when the poor soul may soar, 
in dreamful blessedness to climes above,— 
May join the beings it had loved of yore 
In starry spheres of cloudless light and love, 
Where through the bowers of bliss the immortal waters rove 


Lo, the proud Mount !* whose form, in graceful sweep, 
Dyed with the last hues of the year and day, 
Curves, like a forest-rainbow, o’er the deep, 
Which heaves, all foamless, round its sheltering bay !— 
Pilgrims of Beauty! ye who, far away, 
Roam where poetic deserts sadly smile ! 
Gaze here, and own—Can distant climes display 
A scene more rich than yonder gorgeous pile /— 
Oh! ere you leave her, search your own unrivall’d Isle ! 


For who, with human heart, could ever roam 
Through scenes and hours like these, nor prize them high— 











* Mount Edgeumbe. 
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Modern Courtship. 


Hail the green land that girds his childhood’s home, 
And cease for brighter suns and realms to sigh? 
“‘Vain*—very vain”—to search a distant sky 
For charms profusely sparkling o’er our own : 
For he who seeks, will find beneath his eye 
All that can teach what Genius e’er has known, 
And bid the heart aspire to Glory’s Alpine throne. 


Low sinks the sun,—and dim, o’er shore and sea, 
Steals a transparent shade, of deepening gloom ; 

And louder swells the wave’s wild melody, 
As if its tones might fill the sun-light’s room : 

Now comes the enchanted hour, when Fancy’s loom 
Weaves o’er the visible dark her mystic charms— 

Calls forms from Heaven, or wakes them from the tomb,— 
All thatthe weak or guilty soul alarms, 

And with Elysian dreams the mourner’s spirit warms! 


List! heard ye not, amid the pausing surge, 
Some more majestic and unearthly tone; 
A strange deep sound—Day’s momentary dirge— 
At whose lone voice the waters hush’d their own ° 
{it seem’d the sighing and sepulchral moan 
Of Syren, wailing in her sparry cell, 
O’er powers and charms no longer fear’d or known : 
And wild and sad that mermaid-voice did swell, 
As, o’er the dusky heath, the distant funeral bell. 


*Tis hush’d: and o’er the darkening waste once more 
[ hear the waves, and sea-bird’s desolate cry : 
The nearer waters melt into the shore, 
While their far verge is blended with the sky : 
The star which lovers worship, gleams on high ; 
And, traced in glittering fragments on the main, 
Binds Heaven and Ocean in a golden tie— 
Type of that bright and more than mortal chain, 
Which links young hearts, where Love and Love’s sweet 
witcheries reign. 5. 


na 


MODERN COURTSHIP, OR THE LOVER’S LAMENTATION. 


Written at the request of a Gentleman who had been rejected by a Lady on ac- 
count of his want of fortune. 


Currp, thou changeful roving boy, 
{n times of old the source of joy 
And god of tender passion ; 
Why hast thou changed, ah! why array’d 
Thy lovely form in masquerade, 
And bow’d totyrant Fashion ? 


Where are thy smiles, so warm, so bright ” 
Where is thy torch of waving light 
That ciaim’d the minstrel’s duty ? 
All, all, alas! have had their day, 
And ancient fashions must not sway 
The heart of modern beauty. 








* Goldsmith 
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Modern Courtship. 


No more thy myrtle wreath of truth 
Entwines the brows of blooming youth ; 
But now, thy hoary suitors 
To pay thy toll submissive wait, 
And offer at thy golden gate 
A passport signed by Plutus. 


Thy smiles, that bless’d the faithful heart, 
They seek at Beauty’s auction-mart, 
And win, if none bid higher ; 
And when the brilliant lot is sold, 
Vain Folly eyes the shining gold, 
And little heeds the buyer. 


Ne more thy vassals deck thy shrine 
With offerings from the tuneful Nine, 
Thy taste is cloy’d with honey ; 
More solid gifts thy favour prove, 
And thou deniest thy smile to Love, 
Till Love is join’d with money. 


Then how can I, a lowly bard, 

Attempt to prove my fond regard, 
Say, tyrant god, how show it? 

Thou scorn’st the gift of former hours, 

The wreath of wild Parnassian flowers, 
Twined by an humble poet. 


Come, fired with dreams of glittering pelf, 
Vll atrive to qualify myself 
Wealth for thy smiles to barter, 
To Fortune’s favour’d dome will steal, 
And lure the goddess from her wheel, 
Led on by Bish and Carter! 


i will not boast of changeless truth, 

Nor plead the claims of blooming youth, 
(Those once-allow’d essentials) ; 

No,—modern taste shall guide my Muse, 

Bank notes shall be my billets-doux, 
And guineas my credentials ! 


Love shall not guide my tender scrolls, 
For love to wise enlighten’d souls 
Is but an empty vapour ; 
And none can fail his wit to praise, 
Who boasts the name of Henry Hase 
Emblazou’d on his paper. 


Some pliant maid, who feels no shocks, 
Save at the rise and fall of stocks, 
Shall crown a chase so mettled ; 
And chain’d in golden links of love, 
Say, who can fear the heart should rove, 
When stamp’d, and seal’d, and settled ? 


And should [ still stern grief endure, 
With potent wealth I’ll buy a cure, 
Nor see much cause to doubt one; 
For if the foolish heart gives pain, 
Gold surely might a patent gain, 
To learn to do without one! M, 








